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which are arches in red and brown. The ceiling is panelled in 
small squares of four feet, the ground being of " antique blue," but 
appearing to the unprofessional eye to be a dull, darkish green ; 
these panels are adorned by graceful figures in green and gold ; 
but so high are they from the spectator that, despite these bright 
colours, the effect is, though rich, quiet and sober. In the upper 
corners of the tower are represented, in bright colours, the symbols 
of the four Evangelists — the winged lion for St. Mark, the eagle 
for St. John, the bull for St. Luke, and the angel for St. Matthew. 
Beside the bull and the eagle are pertinent Scriptural mottoes ; 
large mosaic crosses occupy the spaces beside the other symbols. 
The bull was executed by Mr. Frank Millet, the lion by Lafarge, 
the eagle by Maynard, and the angel by Lathrop. The back- 
ground upon which these symbols are painted is of a lightish red. 
On either side of the tower windows are columns, the vases of 
which are decorated by heads of Scriptural personages. A richly- 
gilded cornice, relieved with broken greens, and bordered below 
with various mosaic figures, appears under these columns. Next 
appears a broad gold band, extending around the four sides of the 
tower, upon which, in large dull-red Roman letters, runs the text, 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 

Beneath this golden band are the figures which form the most 
conspicuous feature of the tower decoration. These are of St. 
Peter and St. Paul on the east side, of the prophets Jeremiah and 
Isaiah on the north side, and of David and Moses on the south 
side, the west side being for the present left vacant. On either 
hand of these noble cartoons, which were designed by Lafarge, are 
graceful groups of angels, painted as if in a frame. The figures 
are august, graceful, and striking, in the extreme. David, painted 
by Millet, is represented as youthful and golden-haired ; he raises 
his harp on his shoulder with one hand, and with the other carries 
a long staff; he is dressed in a white tunic, while a long blue robe 
is loosely thrown about him. Moses is venerable and serene, and 



holds the tablets of the law against his breast. These figures are 
fifteen feet high ; they were enlarged by photography, and are 
painted directly on the plaster, the colours being put on with the 
wax, turpentine, and alcohol mixture. The whole of this deco- 
ration is bound in, on the arches that sustain the tower, with a wide 
band of gilding upon the general light-red ground. From these 
four enormous clustered columns descend to the floor, of wood, 
though painted a dark, dull green, and resembling iron. The capi- 
tals of these columns are richly carved and coloured. 

The ceiling of the chancel presents a space of solid gilding, re- 
lieved by mosaic pieces here and there. The gilding is put directly 
on the plaster. Above the windows of the chancel are penetra- 
tions, which are richly adorned with figures and scrolls in blue and 
gold. Panels, with a gold groundwork, are placed between the 
windows of the chancel, and these panels are inscribed with the 
Lord's Prayer and Apostles' Creed, and with a number of appro- 
priate Scripture texts. Two panels next to the entrance of the 
chancel are adorned with gold-decorated Latin crosses. Beneath 
the decorated moulding, which rises above the lower stage of the 
apsis, runs a broad border of scroll-work, gold and bright colours, 
suggested by one of the borders seen in the Basilica of St. Mark's 
at Venice, and executed by Lathrop. Beneath this border there is 
a plain space on the walls, painted a sober, dark green, which is 
yet to receive a processional painting. Throughout the interior, 
the prevailing effect is harmony of design, colour, and tone, rich- 
ness, and a soberness which is not sombre. The most conspi- 
cuous colours in the nave and transept are the deep antique blue, 
and deep gold tints. The window penetrations are gilt, with a 
contrast of a deeper-toned gold colour. The walls, excepting the 
green of the chancel, are of a uniform light and dull red. 

Many spaces in the walls are yet to be filled with cartoons, pro- 
cessional designs, and figure-work ; but enough has been done to 
fully illustrate the conception of the artist, and to create an effect 
which is imposing and even grand. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— Among the paintings in Memorial 
Hall, Permanent Exhibition, some have already been noticed in 
these columns, others arc too familiar to require notice, and many 
more are deserving of honourable mention which we are compelled 
to pass by for the present. A ijicture which attracts much notice 
is entitled ' Waiting for Somebody,' by Miss Jessie M. Grant. A 
lady, whose face is remarkable in no way, is pensively awaiting the 
arrival of an expected lover, probably. She is tastefully robed in 
white satin, and has in her hand a gaily-coloured fan. The accesso- 
ries are well painted and suitable, and the tone and colouring are 
most pleasing ; but the picture, as a whole, gives evidence of more 
artistic knowledge and technical skill than fine feeling or imagina- 
tion. There is a small collection of Italian paintings which are very 
interesting. ' The Interior of a Sacristry,' by Prof. S. Marchesi, is the 
most important of these. The figures stand out with startling promi- 
nence, and are painted with great mechanical skill, while a fall of light 
from a very high upper window along the wall on the carved woodwork 
is marvellously rendered. Yet withal it is a picture that is cold, and 
appeals merely to the eye and the intellect. Chevalier A. Fornis's ' Park 
of the Seventeenth Century ' is a painting that is brimful of pleasant 
suggestion, and of the pride and tenderness and courtly grace of the old 
rigime. Several lovely ladies are about to ascend a broad flight of stone 
steps which rise to the wooded entrance of an ancient park, where others 
are receiving them as guests with easy grace. The sun falls softly upon the 
marble railing, and in patches over the steps, the walk, and the velvety 
lawn. The background is lost in the deep, dark, cool shadows of a 
well-kept park forest. At the Academy of Fine Arts, Baron O. Herme- 
lin's interesting painting of the ' Poor People's Graveyard ' can now be 
seen. The view is a very impressive one, the colouring perfect, but the 
treatment of the sky is a great fault in it. Makart's large and well- 
known painting of ' Catherine Cornaro ' has been removed from the 
Academy and replaced by T. Buchanan Read's life-size picture of 
' Cavalry Sheridan and his Horse on the Way to Winchester.' Mr. N. H. 
Trotter, the popular animal-painter, has completed a picture called 
'Wolves baying the Moon,' a group of five prairie-wolves, very pic- 
turesquely arranged. It is a very effective picture, and displays much 



care as well as improving skill. The bronze statue of ' St. George and 
the Dragon,' which has recently been placed on the portico of St. 
George's Hall, is a fine group. It is of standard bronze, but is now 
covered with a bright-green oxidisation — probably contracted during its 
ocean-passage. The base is ten feet long, and the height about twelve 
feet. The saint is represented entirely nude, with the exception of a 
helmet, and mounted upon a horse without a saddle. The horse is rear- 
ing on his hind-legs, and the saint, grasping the bridle in his left hand, 
holds in his right hand a sword, and looks down over the off-side of the 
horse at the conventional dragon, which is being trampled under the 
horse's hoofs, while the rider administers the coup-de-grace with the 
sword. The attitude of the dragon is most complicated, and forcibly 
expressive of the death-agony. The work is cast t)y the Messrs. Elkin- 
ton, of London, and cost $4,000. 

A number of paintings from Sweden, by Swedish artists, have been 
arranged and hung in two galleries in Memorial Hall. Baron Herme- 
lin is represented by two pictures, neither of wdiich calls, for special 
notice. Alex. Nordgren exhibits a ' View of the Promontory of KuUen 
Shane,' a picture which shows some excellent work amid obvious 
crudities. Mrs. A. von Schwerin's ' Landscape with Cattle ' is a picture 
of decided power ; as are also two pictures by Bengt. Nordenberg, called 
' Delacarlians put to Flight by a Fire in the Forest,' and a ' Wedding in 
a Country Church.' The latter is the best in this collection, and it tells 
its pleasant tale of village-life admirably. The figures and faces are 
well executed, and give perfectly the character of people passionless, 
ignorant of the world, and satisfied under the dominion of the priest- 
hood. 

The Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, is continually adding to 
its treasures, and has now secured a case labelled ' Goldsmiths' and .Sil- 
versmiths' Work,' which consists mostly of facsimiles of the royal col- 
lection of plate at Windsor Castle. A splendid salver, . dated 1597^ 
richly chased with strapwork and cartouches ; an English vase or wine- 
cooler, designed by Flaxman and executed by Rundell and Bridges in 
l8i2 for the Prince Regent— afterwards George IV, ; a sacramental 
flagon of the seventeenth century ; a large English salver of the date 
of 1814, with a centre-piece in high-relief representing ' The Triumph of 
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Ariailne ; ' a cup of antique, classical form, with subjects in relief em- 
blematic of the gold and silver ages ; an elephant in silver-gilt, sur- 
mounted by an Indian god, and driver in Oriental costume ; an English 
salver of silver-gilt, dated 1732, ornamented with a centre group repre- 
senting Venus rising from the sea, with exquisite figures of Tritons, &c., 
around the border ; and a salver for the christening-font, of silver-gilt, 
embossed with foliage, flowers, cherubs' heads, &c., and ornamented in 
the centre with the royal arms of England — these are a few in this col- 
lection of interesting reproductions. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, Bond Street, London. — As far as its 
opening exhibition is concerned, this gallery has proved to be a mar- 
vellous success, notwithstanding many evil predictions and rumours to 
the contrary. The Art-loving public has flocked to it in great number 
during the London season ; and now that it has been opened in the 
evening at a reduced admission-fee, it receives the welcome support of 
visitors from the provinces, who usually come to London when other 
people are about leaving it. Sir Coutts Lindsay determined to close 
the gallery only for a short period during the August holidays, in- 
tending to reopen it either with an exhibition of pictures by the old 
masters (which promises to be a superb collection) or with an exhibi- 
tion of antique furniture, tapestries, damasks, and articles pertaining to 
domestic art. At the beginning of the new year the galleries will be 
opened with a collection of works in water-colour ; and in the spring the 
second annual exhibition will be held, in its general arrangements simi- 
lar to the one now open. The great pecuniary success of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay's venture has proved beyond question that the general public 
only needed proper enlightenment on the subject of Art in its highest 
departments to give a cordial support to any undertaking which pro- 
mised to furnish opportunity for judging of its superior merits and 
excellence. The works of Mr. Whistler and Mr. Burne-Joncs are not 
perhaps within the understanding of every one ; but they may be under- 
stood and appreciated by all who choose to give the time, care, and 
attention, necessary to a due apprehension of their remarkable artistic 
qualities. The pictures by these gentlemen have proved something of a 
stumbling-block to a large number of visitors to the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The works of the latter painter have encountered much adverse criti- 
cism, and the " nocturnes " and " arrangements " by Mr. Whistler, won- 
derfully skilful as they are, have been occasionally ridiculed, as being 
altogether without the understanding of any one but himself. For all 
this, however, the public has supported the Grosvenor Gallery, and this, 
it will be acknowledged, is the very best criterion for measuring the suc- 
cess of the present exhibition. It seems to be generally admitted that 
some alteration will have to be made next year in the class and number of 
the works received into the gallery. More pictures must be shown on 
the walls, and less .space will have to be given to the exclusive few whom 
the munificent owner of the Grosvenor Gallery delights to honour. If 
Sir Coutts Lindsay were only enterprising enough, and instead of being a 
partner in one of the wealthiest banking-houses in the world, and a most 
popular member of the English aristocracy, were to turn speculator, he 
might sweep the whole of the smaller art-galleries of London into his 
net, and constitute the Grosvenor Gallery the one permanent exhibition 
in London of works by English and Continental artists. The supple- 
mentary galleries of London, the Water-Colour Societies, Society of 
British Artists, Dudley Gallery, and the like, must and do suffer by the 
great competition of the dealers whose smaller galleries, generally con- 
taining many excellent works, attract the public in considerable number. 
So hurtful has this wide-spread competition become in one direction 
that it is in contemplation to unite the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours and Institute of Painters in Water-Colours under one roof. 
This should have been done long since. 

New Painting by M. Yvon. — Of the works of art now preparing 
in France for the Great Exhibition of 1878, we have had the good for- 
tune of seeing in the studio of M. Yvon a great historical page, that 
had not then left his easel. When we say a great page we allude less 
to the dimensions of the picture than to the height and extent of the 
subject it represents. The painter has had the idea of offering to the 
spectator's eye the whole Christian legend, from the Judaical times to 
the present era. However vast the undertaking may appear, M. Yvon 
has realised it in a composition which, by its general arrangement, re- 
minds one somewhat of Michael Angelo's ' Last Judgment.' He has, 
however, carefully avoided the confusion and crowding which often ren- 
dered it difficult to understand the 'subject of a picture containing so 
many figures. The composition is disposed in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre, of which each characteristic period forms one of the aerial 
steps. At the summit Jacob and his twelve sons, representing the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the patriarchs and the Jewish prophets, are 
bathed in the light of a dazzling sky. Christ rises above that group, 
surrounded with an irradiation in the form of a cross. On the step 



below, the apostles, evangelists, and martyrs, recall the period when the 
New Word went forth. Lower, Religion is personified ; Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, occupy the centre of a group formed on the left by the 
principal saints and on the right by the fathers of the Church, from St. 
John, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, to F^nelon and Bossuet. On the 
lower step the scene is laid on earth. An angel — the " strong ajigel " of 
Scripture — holds the eternal Gospels on an altar bearing the inscription, 
Diligite invicein, " Love one another." Nations coming from the ex- 
tremities of the world surround the altar. The coloured races are en- 
franchised, their chains fall, and the arts of peace and industry inaugu- 
rate an era of universal fraternity. If that thought is not wholly reali- 
sable, it is at least the ideal of all generous souls. This is but a brief 
analysis of M. Yvon's picture, but it will suffice to give a summary idea 
of its conception and execution. 

The Paris Exposition of 1878.— The coming Exposition of the 
Arts and Art-Industries of all Nations, to be held in Paris in 1878, bids 
fair to be one of the most important ever held, and the work of erecting 
the buildings for its accommodation is now carried on with great energy. 
The grand exhibition pavilion is in progress of building on the plain of 
the Champ-de-Mars, fronting the river Seine. The ■principul /afade is 
of iron, with lofty terminal domes, and is richly ornamented. The ap- 
proach will be by a flight of granite steps, about two hundred and fifty 
feet in breadth, with flower-beds and shrubbery on either side. Above 
this flight of steps there will be a grand terrace seven hundred feet long ; 
and this will command a view of the park and Seine. The garden will 
have a total length of about twelve hundred feet. It will have twenty- 
seven gates, all of which will open into a grand hall eighty feet in width 
by fifty-five feet in height. This hall will extend the whole length of 
the /afade, and give access to all the galleries of the Exposition. The 
Art-Gallery occupies the centre, and comprises eight salons, each of which 
is to be about one hundred and fifty feet in length by seventy-five feet 
in width. The salons will be separated from each other by covered gal- 
leries, and have thirty-two small rooms adjoining them, which are also 
intended for the display of works of art. The entire suite of rooms de- 
voted to the fine arts will be divided in the middle by a spacious garden, 
and is isolated from the other buildings as a precaution against fire by 
two interior avenues, eighteen feet wide and six hundred and fifty feet 
long. The Art-department, with its salons, avenues, and gardens, will 
separate the two principal parts of the Exposition, and, of the latter di- 
visions, France will occupy the left, and foreign states the right. Spring- 
ing from the avenues in the centre, comes the gallery of the " Liberal 
Arts," which will contain the products of the printing-press, the paper- 
maker, and bookbinder's art ; and all of the materials of the scientific 
arts — photography, electricity, and their application. Adjoining are the 
galleries for the display of furniture and clothing ; and another gallery is 
devoted to the exhibition of raw materials, both in their natural and 
cultivated conditions. This series of galleries will be divided into an 
immense number of divisions and sections, and will depend for splen- 
dour of decoration on the taste and liberality of the exhibitors to whom 
they may be awarded. The gallery for machinery will be about twenty- 
three hundred feet long by one hundred and twenty feet wide. The 
motive power for the machinery will be placed in the exterior avenue 
surrounding the building. More space has been given to the fine arts 
than in any former exhibition, notwithstanding the fact that the ground 
plan of the Exposition buildings is not, to any great extent, larger than 
that of 1867. 

Equestrian Statue of General Lee. — The citizens of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, propose to erect a colossal equestrian statue to the late 
General Robert E. Lee, and have invited a number of American and 
foreign sculptors to prepare models for the work. About twenty-five 
thousand dollars have been raised for the work, and the several models 
are to be submitted for competition to a committee of Southern gentle- 
men, who are expected to make their decision early next month. One 
of the competitors for the statue is Mr. D. B. Sheahan, of Brooklyn, the 
author of ' The Custer Group,' which was exhibited in the National 
Academy of Design last spring. His present work, or model, represents 
General Lee, bareheaded, but in other respects in full uniform, seated 
upon a thoroughbred stallion. The military hat is held in the right 
hand, which is extended at the side, while the left hand holds the bridle- 
rein. The horse has been brought to a sudden halt upon the battle- 
field, and the general, with his head erect, appears to be surveying the 
situation with a critical eye. The weight of the horse rests chiefly upon 
the hind-legs, while the left fore-leg lightly touches the turf, and the 
right is raised, and suggests action, as if the animal was impatient at 
the delay. The mane and tail are flying in the wind, and the dilated 
nostril and vigorous play of the muscles of the body are in keeping 
with the general attitude of the figure. In the modelling of the figure 
of the general, although the work is intended simply as a sketch, the 
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sculptor has succeeded in obtaining a likeness of Lee. The rider and 
horse are together about thirty inches in height, and the spirit and pose 
of the group, while it is strongly martial, suggests simplicity of treat- 
ment, and is altogether very artistic. Valentine, of Richmond, the 
sculptor of the recumbent memorial statue of General Lee, which was 
raised over his tomb, is also preparing a model for the equestrian statue. 

Le Mus£e des Moulages. — Under this modest designation one of 
the most remarkable and important fine-art institutions known to France 
has recently been established and brought into operation. Our readers 
need not be told that the Louvre contains a vast treasure of original 
marbles from the antique, and that there are a large number of other 
works of the same class to be found in the various collections of the 
capital cities oT Europe. Fortunately there is an art which enables all 
to become participators in the gratification of contemplating these im- 
mortal creations of the mind — the simple art, that is, of taking casts in 
plaster of Paris. It appears, then, that by additions, accruing at diffe- 
rent times, an almost incredible number of these copies have accumu- 
lated in- the Parisian premises devoted to fine art. Of complete pieces 
and fragments of various kinds, the number is estimated at 3,000 at the 
least. Strange to say, these masterpieces have hitherto existed in a state 
of comparative seclusion. At length, in reference to them, a happy idea 
occurred to some one. Why should they not be duly prepared and 
ranged and properly exhibited, so as both to charm and instruct ? 
Admirably has the notion been reduced into a glorious reality. For- 
tunately the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had within its walls apartments of 
dimensions sufficiently large and quite convenient for this purpose. The 
result is de facto a vast collection containing duplicates of the statuary 
and architecture which have constituted the monopolised treasures of 
Rome, Florence, and Greece. To allude to a few of them let us mention 
the Barberini Faun from the Glyptothek of Munich ; the colossal Castor 
from Monte Cavallo in Rome ; the Scythe-Sharpener (Arrolino) from 
Florence ; the Mercury, or Antinous, from the Museum of the Capitol ; 
the Florence Venus de' Medici ; the Menelaus and Patroclus from the 
Pitti Palace ; the Victoria (from which certain French artists have won 
illegitimate honours) from the Brescia Museum ; the Discobolus from 
the Museo Vaticano ; the seated statues of the Empress Agrippina and 
of Menander, from Rome also. These are a small portion of the con- 
tents of the chief hall, of which the mural embellishment is so quiet and 
yet brilliantly classic. Here also are two objects strikingly conspicuous 
and singularly interesting : the one, a corner group of pillars from the 
Parthenon ; the other, a column from the Temple of Jupiter at Rome, 
in the composite capital of which all that is most exuberantly rich and 
exquisitely graceful in linear ornament has been developed. 

William Edward Frost, R.A. — We omitted to notice promptly the 
death of Mr. W. E. Frost, whose pretty pictures of nymphs, syrens, and 
Venuses of antique legends were once very popular. Mr. Frost died 
June 4th. He was born at Wandsworth, in 1 8 10, and by the advice of 
his friend W. Etty, R.A., entered Mr. Sass's Art Academy in Blooms- 
bury Street ; in 1829 he was admitted to the schools of the Academy, 
and in due time commenced work as a portrait-painter, in which he had 
great success, having painted more than three hundred portraits within 
a period of fourteen years. But the influence of Etty worked silently 
on Frost's mind, and induced the latter to follow in the same path as 
his friend ; Etty gave him no advice to do so, but rendered him all the 
aid in his power when he found which way the young artist's taste was 
leading him. Henceforth Frost made the nude female figure his study, 
and found his subjects chiefly in the old classic mythology : of these he 
eventually made himself a perfect master. Less ambitious than Etty to 
appear as a great colourist, or, rather, less lavish of his pigments and less 
daring in their application, he is not less true to Nature ; while in cor- 
rectness of drawing, delicacy of feeling, female beauty of the most 
refined expression, his works far surpass those of his great prototype. 
Among the principal pictures may be mentioned ' Una and the Wood- 
Nymphs,' ' Prometheus held by Force and Strength,' ' Narcissus,' 
' Zephyr with Aurora playing,' ' A Dance,' ' The Graces and Loves,' 
' Hylas and the Nymphs,' &c. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, but did not succeed to the higher grade till 
1871 : this delay was very dispiriting to him, especially when he found 
younger men advanced over his head. Many of his paintings were en- 
graved. Mr. Frost was never married: he lived a quiet, retired life, 
with his sister, we believe, and was held in sincere esteem by all who 
knew him, for his modesty, gentleness, and amiability of disposition. 

Chapu's Monument to Regnault. — Apropos of M. Chapu's monu- 
ment of Henri Regnault, which may be classified in the romance of 
sculpture, it has been subjected, in the process of erection, to a very un- 
•toward indiscretion, diminishing its characteristic tenderness and pathos 
by a most absurd association with the commonplace. It stands at pre- 
sent at the end of one of the quadrangular cloistered passages of the 



Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In its rich facade, Regnault's most expressive 
bust is elevated aloft ; below it, in all its grace of plenary drapery, bends 
the allegoric figure the ' Muse of History.' But her pose brings her into 
actual contact with the common earth ; she has merely the advantage 
of perhaps a marble step. There is no impediment to the close approach 
of spectators, and the poor statue seems to form but one of the crowd, 
subject to all manner of rude, rough, and injurious jostle. For it, this is 
assuredly " strange company." This most unfortunate incident must be 
owing to deficiency of space, and it should be amended by adopting 
another site, where the statue and its accessories may be elevated upon 
a well-designed and appropriate pile, some ten feet high. 

Antwerp. — The communal council of this city lately voted a sum of 
;^400 for the purchase of a colossal bust of Rubens by the sculptor 
P^cher ; it is destined for the new Museum of Fine Arts about to be 
built in Antwerp. Biographers of the great Flemish painter have 
always stated that he was born at Cologne, whither his parents had fled 
fromJVntwerp, owing to the wars which then desolated the Low Coun- 
tries ; but the Moniteur des Arts, of a somewhat recent date, asserts that 
the birth of Rubens occurred in the small town of Siegen, Westphalia, 
on June 29, 1577, and that the people of the place intend to commemo- 
rate the third centennial anniversary of the event by inserting a bronze 
plaque, with an appropriate inscription, on the facade of the Town-Hall 
of Siegen. 

L'Art. — The second quarterly volume for 1877 of L'Art has been 
sent to us by Mr. J. B. Bouton, of New York, who is the American agent 
for this publication. This volume contains much of special interest to ar- 
tists and Art-students, the most interesting features being a few examples 
of paintings in the recent Salon and Royal Academy exhibitions. The 
wood engravings of L'Art have not always the artistic quality of the 
etchings, of which there are several in this volume of striking merit. 
We would specially mention Chauvel's ' A Saint Jean I^e Thomas ; ' 
a portrait of Jean Paul Laurens ; Orchardson's ' Queen of the Swords ; ' 

Chaplin's ' Portrait of Mme. ; ' Henriette Brown's ' Les Oranges ; ' 

and Macbeth's ' Potato-Harvest in the Fens.' L'Art is a valuable reflex 
of current European Art. 

Art in Chicago. — The annual Chicago Exhibition of Fine Arts which 
opens August 29th will close October 13th. The display is expected to 
comprise upward of six hundred pictures, of which more than four 
hundred have been sent from New York. Most of the New York pic- 
tures were in the Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 
A collection of water-colour drawings will also be exhibited in connec- 
tion with the works in oil, which will be the first exhibition of pictures 
of any importance in that interesting department of Art ever made at the 
West. This fine-art exhibition forms a part of the regular Inter-States 
Industrial Exposition. 

Mons. — A statue of Leopold I., King of the Belgians, has been 
erected here : it is the work of M. Eugene Simonis, and was cast in 
bronze by M. Graux-Marly, of Paris. The figure of the deceased mo- 
narch appears bareheaded and dressed in uniform ; a cloak descends in 
ample folds from the shoulders ; in the right hand is placed a branch of 
olive and in the left is a scroll purporting to be the laws of the consti- 
tution by virtue of which the Belgian monarchs now hold the crown. 
On the pedestal is engraved a series of inscriptions referring to the lead- 
ing events in the reign of Leopold. 

Nancy has raised a statue in honour of an old citizen, Jacques Callot, 
the famous designer and etcher, who was born in that city in 1593, and 
died there in 1635. His prints, upward of fifteen hundred in number, 
show the extraordinary fertility of Callot's invention, as thfey do also an 
almost unlimited variety of style. The statue is by M. Eugene Laui-ent, 
who has represented the artist holding in his left hand a plate for en- 
graving purposes ; the right hand grasps a graving-tool ; a short cloak, 
or mantle, falls negligently over the left shoulder. 

Statue of Hans Christian Andersen. — Odense, the birthplace of 
Hans Christian Andersen, is about to erect a memorial of him, which 
will take the form of a statue of the poet placed on a pedestal of granite, 
at the base of which will be three figures in bronze, one representing 
the genius of poetry, the others characters in Andersen's own stories. 

Liverpool. — Mr. Charles Dyall, master of the Liverjaool Lyceum, has 
been appointed curator of the Walker Art-Gallery : Mr, C. Henry Wallis, 
son of Mr. George Wallis, of South Kensington, was also, we under- 
stand, a candidate for the post, but withdrew from competition when he 
found that the duties of the secretary were combined with those of cura- 
tor. The younger Mr. Wallis is now in charge of the Bethnal Green 
Museum. 



